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ABSTRACT 


The rate of out of school children is prevalent among children across the world; however the 
situation is becoming worrisome in particular African countries. Many reasons have been 
advanced for out of school children. These factors include economic, social, parental, early or 


forceful marriage of girls, peer group influence, and so on. 


In a policy paper jointly released by the UNESCO Institute for Statistics and the Education for 
All Global Monitoring Report, shows that the number of out-of-school children and young 
adolescents is on the rise, reaching 124 million in 2013. According to the paper, the global 
number of children and young adolescents out of school is increasing. New data from the 
UNESCO Institute for Statistics (UIS) show that the global number of children and young 
adolescents not enrolled in school is rising at the same time that the international community is 
setting a new sustainable development goal that includes universal secondary education. 
According to UIS data for the school year ending in 2013, 124 million children and young 
adolescents, roughly between the ages of 6 and 15 years, have either never started school or have 


dropped out, compared to 122 million in 2011. 


Given the above, this study did a comparative study of three African countries. The countries are 
Nigeria, South Africa and Zambia. The study identified how the problem, examined how the 
problem arose, found out factors influencing out of school children, how this problem was solved 
and implication of this in these three countries. Conclusion and recommendations were made in 


particular for Nigeria. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Out of school children (OOSC) is an educational problem that is universal that has impact on the 
economy of any country. This problem is used as case study of three African countries in this 
article. As will be seen in this study that among major factors (both at the micro and macro 
levels) contributing to out of school children and dropouts is economic factor. At the macro 
level, different governments come with different economic adjustment, and at the receiving end 
of such economic adjustment is the household (micro) in terms of feeding, clothing and 
sheltering. In a situation where such economic adjustment is not favourable to the household, 
then, the means of sending children to school becomes problem. Similarly, at the micro level, the 
household is saddled with the responsibility of sending their children to school but as a result of 
poor financial status of the parents, it becomes difficult to send their children to school, such 
children will be out of school or drop out. These out of school children or dropouts will later 


become problem to the society and constitute the societal unrest. 


The term out of school children describes all dropouts and children that never attended school. It 
is crystal clear that education is critical to human development both at individuals and societal 
levels. It paves the way to a successful and productive future as well as provides the potential for 
an individual’s intellectual growth and productivity in the society. Education also contributes to 
the wider socio-economic and cultural development of the society. Nevertheless, if the 
percentage of out of school children is high, it becomes problem to the society and by and large 
affects the economy of such society. Realizing this fact, the United Nation (UN) in 2000 
declaration mandated all member countries to ensure Education for All (EFA). Therefore out of 


school children is educational problem that affects the economy of countries. 


The Education for All (EFA) 2000 Declaration of the United Nations (UN) is a global 
commitment to provide quality basic education for all children, youth and adults. At the World 
Education Forum (Dakar, 2000), 164 governments, including Nigeria, pledged to achieve EFA 
through six key goals to be met by 2015. Governments, development partners and the private 
sector are working together to reach the EFA goals. In order to pursue the EFA goal, there must 


be drastic reduction in the number of out of school children. 


In a policy paper jointly released by the UNESCO Institute for Statistics and the Education for 
All Global Monitoring Report, shows that the number of out-of-school children and young 
adolescents is on the rise, reaching 124 million in 2013. According to the paper, the global 
number of children and young adolescents out of school is increasing. New data from the 
UNESCO Institute for Statistics (UIS) show that the global number of children and young 
adolescents not enrolled in school is rising at the same time that the international community is 
setting a new sustainable development goal that includes universal secondary education. 
According to UIS data for the school year ending in 2013, 124 million children and young 
adolescents, roughly between the ages of 6 and 15 years, have either never started school or have 


dropped out, compared to 122 million in 2011. 


“The global number of out-of-school children of primary school age rose by 2.4 million between 
2010 and 2013, reaching a total of more than 59 million. This serves as a grim reminder that the 
world has yet to fulfil its original promise to provide every child with a primary education by 
2015. The increase also marks a stark contrast to the progress achieved from the start of the 
century, when the international community pledged to achieve universal primary education. 
According to the data, 1 out of 11 (or 9%) of children of primary school age (typically 6 to 11 
years) continue to be denied the right to education”, (UNESCO and EFA 2015). 

Three countries will be used as case study to examine reasons for out of school children, the 
implication of this, the cause and solution in these three African countries. These countries 


include Nigeria, South Africa and Zambia. 


OUT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN IN NIGERIA 
Introduction 


Since the 1970s, numerous federal and state government initiatives to widen access and improve 
the quality of education delivery have recorded gains in some aspects, including a general 
increase in gross enrollment ratio (GER) at the junior secondary school (JSS) level and both 
gross and net enrollment ratios (NER) for girls. The recent decrease in out of school children in 
Nigeria from 10.5 million to fewer than 9 million by the UNESCO Institute of Statistics (UIS) 


could be a product of these interventions. Despite this progress, however, Nigeria has the highest 


population of out of school children (OOSC) in the world. The estimated primary school aged 
population is 30 million, including 14.5 million girls (34% of which are out of school) and 15.1 
million boys (29% of which are out of school). Most OOSC live in rural areas and come from 


poor households (Chinedum Nwoko.2015) 


While differences exist in total numbers, there is wide agreement that the out of school problem 
is more severe in the northern part of the country and affects girls more heavily than boys. Late 
entry, retention, and completion issues are also more prevalent in the north. Ongoing armed 
insurgency in the northeast has recently aggravated the problem. While the challenge of out of 
school children may be less acute in the south, boys (rather than girls) are more likely to be out 
of school or attend school late due to economic reasons in this region. The most recent school 
enrollment statistics from the National Education Management Information System (NEMIS) 
shows that girls make up 48% of the nearly 39 million attending preprimary, primary, and junior 
secondary schools in 2013. For example, Kano state reports an increase in school enrollment of 
more than one million between 2011 and 2014, achieved through a program that includes the 
provision of free meals and school uniforms, the building of more classrooms, the recruitment of 


more teachers, and the improvement of teacher welfare. 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE PROBLEM 


Nigeria has the highest population of out of school children (OOSC) in the world. The estimated 
primary school aged population is 30 million, including 14.5 million girls (34% of which are out 
of school) and 15.1 million boys (29% of which are out of school). Most OOSC live in rural 


areas and come from poor households (Chinedum Nwoko.2015). 


Furthermore, the Education for all (EPA) target by 2015 is still far beyond attainment. According 
to Chinedum (2015), between 16% and 18% of global out of school children are in Nigeria, 
teacher inadequacy and poor quality continue, and GPI for both pupils and teachers is less than 
0.5. These phenomena occur with serious regional imbalances. Issues of late attendance, 
retention, completion, and GPI index are more acute in the north than in the south. Ongoing 
armed insurgency in some parts of the north has led to widespread displacement of school pupils 


and teachers, and has recently aggravated these imbalances. 


In a survey report carried out by Jigawa State government on out of school children (OOSC), 
many factors were identified as reasons for out of School Children. Such factors include 
financial problem, lack of interest in parents, distance. Hearing and visual impairment, mental 
health issues, marriage, physically challenged, migration, children have to work at home, 
language barrier, cultural issues, loss of one or both parents, child lacks interest in schooling, 
apprenticeship, insurgency, etc,. (Jigawa 2014). This position is related to the study carried out in 
North West region of Nigeria by Shehu (2018) whose findings suggest that children’s age and 
gender, parental level of education, wealth quintile, teacher performance and availability of 
schools, within close proximity are the main determinants of primary school non-attendance in 
North West Nigeria. The findings also indicate that parental education and wealth affects how 


children and state factors influence primary school non-attendance in North West Nigeria. 


Another study carried out on Analysis of dropout rate among Secondary School Students in 
Delta State between 1999 to 2005 indicates that students dropout was common in all secondary 
schools sampled in Delta State, and had a continuous increase from the beginning of the period 
of the study to the end. Dropout among the students was a common phenomenon in all the 
secondary schools in Delta State but at varying degrees the dropout rate was higher among boys 
(Male) than girls (female). As such, the society-based dropout factors were discovered to have 


had the greatest influence on students’ dropout of schools within the period. (Nakpodia 2010). 


HOW THE PROBLEM AROSE 


The problem arose due to barriers that make access to education nearly impossible and the 
regional imbalance in term of access to education. Demand for education means the willingness 
and ability of families to enroll their children in school and sustain their support in ensuring that 
the children attend school regularly, and complete their education”. The barriers and bottlenecks 
affecting children’s education are formidable and in many cases very diverse. Parents who would 
ordinarily enroll their children in school find it difficult to do so, and when they manage to enroll 
the children, circumstances that are often beyond their control force them to withdraw the 
children from school before they are due to graduate. Some of these barriers predispose the 
children to attend school irregularly, perform poorly and eventually drop out from school, and to 


become Out-Of-School Children (OOSC). These barriers and bottlenecks vary relative to the age 


of the children as well as their class level in school. They influence families’ demand for the 


education of their children. (UNICEF 2012). 


The out of school children problem has been compounded in recent times especially the girl- 
child in the Northern part of the country is the security challenge coming from the menace of 
insurgency of the dreaded Boko Haram. The insurgents onslaught on school especially female 
secondary schools. A sizable numbers of female students had been abducted from different 
schools in the country, while some have got freed some are still with their abductors. This has 
led to displacement of people and created fear of sending children to school. In the same line is 
the issue of kidnapping of students right from their schools has posed threat and contributed to 


the incidence of out of school children. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING OUT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 

The various factors that make parents unable to effectively demand for the education of their 
children constitute the demand driven barriers and bottlenecks forcing them not to enroll their 
children in school, or making the children to drop out from school without completion. Apart 
from parental demand for education of their children there are also other sources of barriers and 
bottlenecks. In all, the barriers and bottlenecks are rooted in the socio-cultural environment, 
family socio-economic status, quality of education offered by school, safe school environmental 
considerations, political dimensions of education, economic values placed on education by 
parents and their children, school governance and funding of education. These barriers, 
according to UNICEF (2012) can be viewed under broad themes: socio-cultural demand side 
barriers and bottlenecks, economic demand side barriers and bottlenecks, supply side barriers 


and bottlenecks, political, governance, capacity and financing barriers and bottlenecks. 


Socio-Cultural Demand Side 

Based on their socio-cultural environment and value system, families may disregard education or 
oppose it outright, so much so that their children lose the opportunity to access basic education, 
even if it is free. In this case, families’ demand for the education of their children would be weak 
or non-existent. According to The Punch 2018, culture has become a counterpoise to education 


with some parents erroneously believing that the girl-child must be married off early. At 1.1 


million, the UBEC/UNICEF survey estimates that Bauchi (North-East) has the largest number of 
children who are out of school. It is followed by Katsina (North-West) with 781,500. Boboji 
said, “...other parts of Nigeria are struggling to catch up with the rest of the world through 
children education, but the North is wobbling and being drawn back by wrong perceptions of 
what constitutes education and its true value in human and national development.” The barriers 
and bottlenecks in the socio-cultural demand side of education are many and some of them quite 
critical. These include: 

i. Too young to attend school: Parental perception of the right age at which their children should 
enrol in school is an important factor contributing to non-enrolment of children in basic 
education. This perception is quite critical in pre-primary and primary schooling in which over- 
aged children often enrol. The idea that the child is too young to enrol in school often leads to 
failure to enrol despite the child’s age. 74.0% of the OOSC belongs to the category of the 
‘Expected to never enter’, 21.0% belongs to ‘Expected to enter late by age 17’, while only 5.1% 
belong to the dropout category (NEDS, 2010 in UNICEF 2012). 

ii. Early Marriage: Gender disparity analysis of available data has revealed that more females 

(32.4%) are out of school than males (26.9%. Of the females in the OOSC category, 77.7% is in 
the category of ‘Expected to never enter’ while 69.8% of the males in the OOSC group belong to 
‘Expected to never enter”. These differing male and female proportions can be accounted for by 
the several factors that differentially influence female access to education. 
The report of a study commissioned by UNICEF A’ Field Office, involving 10 states in the 
south-south, south east and Benue state Okeke et al (2008) also revealed that early marriage is an 
important factor of children not enrolling in school or dropping out from school in several other 
states outside the northern geopolitical zones. 

iii. Western education perceived as incompatible with Islamic Education: The finding that 77.8% of 
female and 69.8% of male OOSC belong to the category of ‘Expected to never enter’ is indicative 
that many parents do not make attempt to enrol their children in school. There are still 
communities in which ‘Western’ education is perceived as anti-Islamic, and therefore rejected. 
Many parents prefer Quranic education for their children. According to CASSAD (2005), 
Mallams, the instructors in Quranic schools, teach the children to shun Western education. In 
many parts of the northern geopolitical zones, prejudices against Western education, especially 


for the girl-child is strong. This is in line with Okeke and Rufai (2004), SAGEN 1, (E- 2005), and 


iv. 


i. 


ii. 


iii. 


iv. 


Njoku (2007) that girls tend to be wayward or harlots and disrespectful or non-submissive to their 
husbands. 

Large Family size: Many Nigerian families are large with many school-aged children to be 
catered for by the parents. Fecundity is still very high, particularly in northern geopolitical zones 
where polygamy is accepted and permitted by religion. Many parents at the traditional level of 
wisdom beget many children who they believe would serve as farm hands. (Okeke et al, 2008, 
CASSAD, 2005). 

Peer Pressure: Peer pressure is one of the important factors strongly influencing the dropping out 
of children from basic education, (Njoku 2001, 2007, CASSAD, 2005, Okeke et al, 2008). 


Children tend to drop out from school if their peers or friends start dropping out. 


Economic demand side 

Poverty of the Family: Parental level of wealth or family’s socio-economic status is a critical 
factor in demand for education, especially in countries such as Nigeria where though basic 
education is free, but sometimes encumbered by hidden costs. Children from poor families 
constitute most of the observed proportions of the un-enrolled and dropouts at all levels of basic 
education in Nigeria, (CASSAD, 2005, SITAN, 2007, Okeke, Nzewi & Njoku, 2008). 
Residence or Location: Location or residence is an important factor in the incidence of OOSC. 
Up to 36.7% of primary-aged children in rural areas are OOSC compared to 13.1% in urban 
areas. In the rural areas, 76.9% of OOSC primary-aged children belonged to ‘Expected to never 
enter’ category, compared to 60.8% in the urban areas. But a smaller proportion of OOSC in 
rural location (19.4%) belong to ‘Expected to enter late at age 17’ compared to 30.3% in urban 
location. On the other hand the urban location had a greater share or ‘dropped out’ category 
(9.0%) than rural location (4.5%). 

Child Labour: Child labour (CL) is one of the manifestations of/response to symptoms of 
poverty. When children are made to work, they cannot be enrolled in school, and if they are 
enrolled anyway, they attend school very irregularly, and are at high risk of dropping out of 
school. Learner/student employment correlates strongly with dropping out of school (UNESCO, 
1998). 

Pursuit of material Wealth by Youth: Following the perceived low returns on education in terms 


of immediate employment or cash (CASSAD 2005), the costs of education in a depressed 


ii. 


iii. 


iv. 


economy, and the changing societal values whereby much social recognition is accorded to 
people with financial wealth, young people no longer see real value in education. The children 
thus decide early to pursue wealth without completing their basic education, (CASSAD 2005, 
Okeke et al 2008). 

Low Parental Literacy Status: Low parental literacy status is an important barrier to children’s 
education. Due to ignorance and illiteracy, some parents do not place the education of their 


children in the appropriate place in their scale of priorities of responsibilities. (CASSAD, 2005). 


Supply Side Barriers 

Inadequate Implementation of Pre-primary articulation Policy to public Primary Schools: 
Many public primary schools especially in rural communities are yet to implement the policy on 
articulation of pre-primary sections to themselves, SITAN (2010), thereby making pre-primary 
schools inaccessible to majority of under-5 children. 

Shortage of Teachers and Caregivers at all levels of Basic Education Schools: There is acute 
shortage of trained caregivers and qualified teachers for the ECCD as well as the mainstream 
sections of primary schools in many states of Nigeria. Many primary schools in most states in 
Nigeria do not have enough teachers, and the categories that would take charge of ECCD classes 
are absolutely lacking (SAGEN 1 & 2, E-2005, and School Census E-2008). 

Safety/Security of the children: The safety and security of children is paramount to parents. 
Parents usually do not tolerate any uncertainties about the security of their children, and in most 
cases would not hesitate to withdraw their children from school due to real or imagined security 
threats, especially when the girl child is involved. (Njoku, 2007). This phenomenon is prevailing 
in the Northern part of the country. 

Sexual Harassment: Sexual harassment is a major concern of parents about their daughters who 
are in school. Parents seriously frown at sexual harassment of school girls, and they do not 
hesitate to withdraw their daughters from school if such harassment happens in the school. Also, 
fear of sexual molestation of young girls in school by male teachers or school mates forces some 
parents to withdraw their daughters from school, (Njoku, 2007, Ohia, 2009). 

Perceived Irrelevance of School Curriculum: Many parents and their children are dissatisfied 
and have very negative perception of what the school has to offer the children in terms of 


knowledge and requisite skills for survival, (Okeke et al, 2008, CASSAD 2005). 


vi. Incessant and prolonged teachers’ strike actions and low teacher Commitment: Nigeria 


Vii. 


ii. 


iii. 


witnesses several occasions of protracted industrial strike action of teachers on yearly basis. 
Basic education teachers in public schools in various states of Nigeria are often on industrial 
action over their conditions of service. Sometimes the strikes are allowed to last very long — as 
long as 18 months strike actions have taken place in Anambra and Imo States (Okeke, Oreh and 
Okwo, 1996, CASSAD, 2005). The commitment of teachers to their jobs is often inadequate due 
to their perception that their emoluments are not commensurate to the amount of work they have 
to do as teachers. Many teachers are known to be part-time traders or involved in some business 
activities “to make ends meet”, (Njoku 2007). 

Lack of Provision for the children with disabilities: There is hardly any provision for the 
physically challenged learners. The teachers are not trained to understand and recognize the 


special need of the challenged children in normal classrooms in Nigeria. 


Political, Governance, Capacity, Financing 

The capacity of government to implement educational policies may be limited due to inadequate 
resources available for all the projects and programmes which government has to carry out for 
the people. Therefore, the policy decisions of government and their implementation can 
contribute towards getting every eligible child into school or forcing them out of school, to 
become out-of-school children. These are: 

Low Level of Political Will: The UBE Act of 2004 is not being properly implemented in Nigeria. 
The compulsory component of the UBE law is not enforced due to lack of political will to do so 
on the part of government. If the three tiers of government in Nigeria decide to implement UBE 
based on its acclaimed compulsory nature, there would not be out-of-school children. 
Politicization of Basic Education: Politics is generally believed to be a very important 
consideration in appointing to posts of responsibility in the education sector, right from federal 
through the states, to local government levels. This has a negative effect on executive capacity. 
Weak School Level Management: Many schools in some states of the federation are yet to form 
effective and functional School Based Management Committees (SBMCs) for their schools. 
Consequently the host communities of the schools, who are major stakeholders, have little or no 
influence in the way their schools are managed, and they also contribute little or nothing to the 


development of the schools. Such communities watch their children’s school buildings collapse 


iv. 


and the whole premises overgrown with weeds. The schools become child unfriendly, leading to 
children refusing to attend school or dropping out from school, (SITAN, E-2010). 

Poor Financing of Education: Nigeria’s basic education is poorly funded by the various tiers of 
government. Key informants from the Ministry of Education and its parastatals are of the view 
that basic education is well funded but that most of the budget is spent on overheads. 


Consequently, funds hardly get to the school level, and the impacts are not felt. 


IMPLICATION OF THE PROBLEM FOR EDUCATION 


Out of School children is one of education indicators. It is one of the parameters used to measure 
development in Education. The implication of out of school children on education has the short 
term effect and long term effect on education and the society in general. It becomes difficult for 
educational planners to have a comprehensive plan since the statistics of the out of school 


children varies from State to State and may not be readily available. 


As a result of children out of school, the huge resources both human and non-human lay waste. 
Also, existing school infrastructure in some communities appears to be grossly inadequate both 
in quantity and quality this could become bottleneck contributing to out of school children. The 
provision of school buildings/classroom has not kept pace with the increase in enrolment. 
Conflicts — particularly Fulani herdsmen terrorism — in certain states and economic recession 
have reversed the little gains made in educating children. The North-Central is the worst hit in 
this respect. In Benue, the Executive Secretary of the state’s Teaching Service Board, Wilfred 
Uji, stated that the incessant herdsmen attacks there had disrupted the school calendar and 


prevented “300,000 children from going to school.” (Punch 2018). 


OUT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Introduction 
The South African Schools Act (Act 84 of 1996, section 3[1]) states that all children in South 
Africa must “attend school from the first school day of the year in which such learner reaches the 
age of seven years until the last day of the year in which such learner reaches the age of fifteen 


years or the ninth grade whichever comes first”. Within this band of compulsory education from 


grades 1-9, South Africa has a very high rate of participation (over 95%), even by global 
standards (Branson et al. 2013: 12; Fleisch et al. 2009: 41; Sabates et al. 2010: 2). 

School dropout (also known as early “withdrawal”, or “attrition”) has been defined as “leaving 
education without obtaining a minimal credential” (De Witte et al. 2013: 1). In South Africa, that 
minimal qualification is the National Senior Certificate (NSC), or “matric” qualification, written 
at the end of grade 12. Most school dropout in South Africa occurs in grades 10 and 11, resulting 
in 50% of learners in any one cohort dropping out before reaching grade 12 (Spaull 2015: 34). 
The situation is even more worrying when NSC graduation rates are taken into account. In 2013, 
only 40% of those who had commenced school 12 years previously passed matric, while in 2014 
the figure fell to 36%. This pattern means that around 60% of young South Africans effectively 


drop out of school, with no school-leaving qualification to their names. 


Levels of dropout in South Africa differ significantly by race, a result of racist colonial and 
apartheid social, spatial and economic policies which continue to produce injustice, exclusion 
and severe inequality in the present (see Moses et al. 2017). According to the results of the 2011 
General Household Survey, “there are large racial inequalities in matric attainment: only 44% of 
Black and Coloured youth aged 23-24 had attained matric compared to 83% of Indian youth and 
88% of White youth” (Spaull 2015: 35). There are also slight provincial differences in the 
number of young people attending school. Poorer provinces such as Limpopo, Mpumalanga and 
the Free State have a higher proportion of grade 1-9 children in school than wealthier provinces 


such as Gauteng, the Northern Cape and the Western Cape (Fleisch et al. 2009: 42). 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE PROBLEM 


There are roughly one million children in each grade up to grade 9; so, for example, there are one 
million children in grade 1, one million children in grade 2 and so on. However, there are only 
half a million learners in matric (grade 12), the rest having dropped out mainly in grades 10 and 
11. In 2014, only 532,860 learners wrote matric (and 403,874 passed) even though there were 
1,085,570 learners in the cohort that started grade 1 twelve years earlier. 


However, a more appropriate measure would be to calculate what proportion of a cohort that 


started school 12 years ago, passed matric — which would be about 36% in 2014, down from 


40% in 2013. In South Africa the proportion of a cohort that will graduate from upper-secondary 
school (grade 12) fluctuates at around 40%. This figure is low by international standards. For 
example, there are much higher figures in Turkey (53%), Brazil (67%) and Chile (72%). This 
also explains why South Africa has comparatively few youth who reach and complete post- 
school education. Fewer than 10% of youths in South Africa attain 15 years of education (for 
example, completion of a three-year degree), compared with at least 15% in Columbia and Peru 
and 24% in the Philippines and Egypt.16 Given that only 40% of any given cohort of learners go 
on to pass matric, we can say that 60% of South Africa’s youth have no educational 


qualifications. 


HOW THE PROBLEM AROSE 

There is need here to get information relating to the problem of out of school/dropout children. 
In South Africa, the most common educational issue is dropouts among pupils/students. In South 
Africa, with its colonial/apartheid legacy of “separate development”, labour migration, “Bantu 
education”, family and social disarticulation, coupled with continued spatial injustice and 
extreme levels of inequality post-1994 (see Beinart 2001; Bond 2005), community-related 
factors of school dropout are particularly profound, and are inextricably linked to individual, 
family and school-related factors. Moses et al. (2017) show in detail how the structure of South 
Africa’s economy perpetuates poverty along racial and spatial lines, with black South Africans 
living in former “Homelands” remaining the most poor, while black and coloured communities 
living in townships remain similarly marginalized. They argue, along similar lines to Spaull 
(2015) that most black and coloured South Africans are trapped in a spatial and structural 
position in which access to a quality education is nearly impossible, perpetuating their poverty 


and inability to be upwardly mobile. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING OUT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 

There are many factors contributing to dropout in South Africa. Dropout should not be 
understood as a single event, but rather the result of a long process of disengagement; a 
cumulative, multidimensional process caused by the convergence of a number of factors over 
time (Branson et al. 2013; De Witte et al. 2013; Dockery N.D.; Hammond et al. 2007; Sabates et 
al. 2010). In South Africa, there is the pull-out factors and the push-out factors. Pull-out factors 


refer to experiences and conditions outside of school which influence a learner’s decision to drop 
out (e.g. community, family, peer and individual influences), while push-out factors refer to 
influences within schools which impact on dropout (e.g. school structure, policies, environment 
and “vibe”, curriculum etc.). Pullout factors are discussed first, followed by push-out factors at 


school level. 


Community/broader factors 

Dieltiens and Meny-Gilbert (2009: 49) argue that while absolute poverty may account well for 
why poor learners commence school late and repeat grades, “relative poverty” — and how 
children experience poverty in their daily lives — offers a much more convincing explanation for 
why learners leave school prematurely, as “inequalities between learners make them more 
vulnerable to drop out”. For poor families, female learners may be forced to be habitually absent 
or even to drop out due to lack of access to sanitary pads during their menstrual cycle — which is 


a common problem throughout Africa (Tegegne and Molla 2014). 


For many black South Africans living in poor rural and urban communities, teenage pregnancy is 
a particular risk factor, and according to Spaull (2015: 37) it “accounts for 33% of drop-out 
amongst female learners”. While it is against government policy to exclude pregnant learners 
from school (ibid.), many schools have continued to discriminate against those who become 
pregnant. Even where schools support pregnant learners and welcome young mothers back, other 
problems such as family, community or peer stigma, breastfeeding and other childcare 
responsibilities, and lost learning time among other things, may cause dropout (Mnguni 2014: 


32). 


In South African townships, particularly in the Cape, drugs and gangsterism also pose a very 
powerful “pull-out” factor for school-going youth. The above-mentioned “crisis of expectations”, 
where teenagers (and whole communities) lose faith in the value of school, and fail to envisage a 
healthy life and career path, not only pushes many into drug use, but also provides fertile soil in 
which gangs exploit young people with an alternative source of belonging, self-esteem and 


livelihood (Steinberg 2004; Pinnock 2016). Even where gangsterism may not be pervasive, high 


levels of alcohol and substance abuse have also been linked to high rates of school dropout, for 


example in farming districts of the Western Cape (Fleisch et al. 2009: 41). 


Family factors 

Located within this broader context, family dynamics also provide a number of “pull-out” factors 
in relation to school dropout. Families of low socio-economic status, especially those with 
limited social capital, in socially and geographically marginalized positions, and where key adult 
members are unemployed (De Witte et al. 2013: 10), certainly struggle the most to keep their 
children in school — despite the government’s provision of Child Support Grants and fee waivers 
to such families. According to Fleisch et al. (2009: 43-4), “65% of out-of-school children are not 
receiving social grants”. They go on to argue that “These children in all likelihood are eligible 
for social grants, but their parents, grandparents or heads of household do not have the means to 
access them.” Where families stay at some distance from the nearest school, and cannot afford 
transport, uniforms, stationary and other additional costs of schooling, dropout becomes a high 


risk (Branson et al. 2013: 17; Dieltiens and Meny-Gibert 2009; Sabates et al 2010: 12). 


In the same light, South Africa is a country which has experienced one of the highest rates of 
HIV infection, and deaths from AIDS, in the world. This disease, along with related illnesses 
such as tuberculosis, has had an impact on families — both in terms of the deaths of breadwinners 
and parent figures, but also the burden this has placed on young people. As Richter (2004: 26) 
found, HIV/AIDS has placed a burden on children who have been needed not only to care for 
sick family members, but also to become breadwinners in their own right. Children living in 
child-headed households are also much more likely to be out of school, or drop out of school, 
than counterparts living with close adult relatives (Fleisch et al. 2009: 44). “Shocks” at family 
level, such as illness, death and loss of employment can play a major role in the decision to drop 


out (Branson et al. 2013: 12). 


The educational levels of parents has also been found to be a key factor related to the risk of 
dropout (De Witte et al. 2013: 10), with studies showing that girls with more educated mothers 
received more schooling than those whose mothers were poorly educated (Sabates et al. 2010: 


13). Furthermore, the level of parental support and involvement with a child’s education and life 


in general, as well as the “emotional climate” of the parent-child relationship has been found to 
impact school dropout, either positively or negatively depending on the nature of the relationship 


(De Witte et al. 2013: 11; Duchesne et al. 2009). 


Lastly, children born outside South Africa — to migrant and refugee families — have been found 
to have a much lower attendance rate than South African learners (Fleisch et al. 2009: 44). 

Language and cultural differences experienced by minority learners, along with the risks 
experienced by them because of their family history and socio-economic situation, put them at 


higher risk of dropping out. 


Individual factors 

For individual learners, one of the most important predictors of school dropout “if not the 
strongest” (De Witte et al. 2013: 8) is grade retention, and being past the typical age in a grade 
(Entwistle et al. 2004; 2005). Not only do being older than classmates and the repeating of 
grades come with their own stigma, but older learners are more susceptible to other “pull-out” 
factors such as pregnancy and the need to work. In South Africa, where delayed school 
commencement is common, and there are high rates of grade retention —widely used as a strategy 
by schools to keep weaker learners from affecting their NSC results (Branson et al. 2013: 4). 
This factor is particularly potent. The same authors (ibid.: 19) found that “learners who are 
behind for their age are 25 percentage points more likely to dropout of school without 
completing grade 12 than learners on track”. Of course, there are other reasons for falling behind 
and not keeping “on track”, including learners who have learning disabilities or emotional 


disturbances. 


Physical disability can also present a problem because most schools are not able to meet the 
special needs of such learners, raising their risk of dropout. Fleisch et al. (2009: 43) found that 
“children with disabilities account for nearly 10% of the total number of children who are out of 
school”, and that they had a much lower attendance rate than children without disabilities (22.5% 


were out of school). 


For others, warning signs of disengagement are to be found in misbehaviour, early aggression 
and delinquency at school (Dockery N.D.; Hammond 2007; Wallace 2016), factors enhanced by 
academic struggles and grade retention or being older than peers. Teen pregnancy, discussed 
above, is a result of such high-risk social behaviours among teenagers, and contributes greatly to 


dropout rates of girls in particular (Gustafsson 2011: 21-2; Spaull 2015: 37; Mnguni 2014). 


School factors 

The “pull-out” factors discussed above interacts in complex ways with “push-out” factors from 
within the school system. In South Africa, the most glaring reason for “push-out” is the poor 
quality of foundational, basic and secondary education available to the majority of people 
(Gustafsson 2011; Moses et al. 2017). Over 75% of learners in South Africa are from families of 
low socio-economic status, and attend schools which perform poorly and offer a poor quality 
education (Spaull 2015: 37). Struggling learners in schools which perform poorly in the NSC are 
at a much higher risk of dropping out than struggling learners in schools which perform better 
(Branson et al. 2013: 17) and it has been found that poor quality education after grade 9 is a 
particularly important causal factor in dropout among senior secondary school learners (Dieltiens 
and Meny-Gibert 2009: 48). Thus, while education system and school level “push-out” factors 
are a factor globally (see De Witte et al. 2013). South Africa has a particularly potent mix of 


school factors contributing (in relationship with “pull-out” factors) to dropout. 


Pressure on schools to perform well in their NSCs also contributes greatly to pushing learners 
out of school in grades 10 and 11. A 2001 Department of Education directive setting national 
pass rate targets resulted in many struggling schools simply “culling” or “weeding” weaker 
learners out before they reached matric, either by retaining them in lower grades for multiple 
years (Branson et al. 2013: 4) or by pressurizing them in other ways to leave prior to grade 12 


(Dieltiens and Meny-Gibert 2009: 49). 


Finally, it is clear that for learners to remain committed to school, they need an engaging and 
diverse school programme and curriculum which is relevant to their cultural context and career 


aspirations and possibilities (De Witte et al 2013: 12). Some authors (e.g. Pinnock 2016: 


235-6) argue that South Africa’s adoption of a curriculum that is too heavily focused on 
academics and “the Western view of what kind of knowledge is important” has disadvantaged 
many young people. Certainly, the curriculum’s focus on maths and science skills, often at the 
expense of the arts and more practical skills, does make it difficult for learners whose aptitudes 
are not aligned to these priorities to remain engaged and to perform adequately (Gustafsson 


2011: 43). 


HOW THE PROBLEM WAS SOLVED 


South African government policy and school dropout 

South Africa’s policy relating to the rights of children and youth, including to education, are 
guided by both international law and the South African Constitution. Section 29 of the 
Constitution focusses specifically on the right to education, stating that “everyone has the right to 
a basic education, including adult basic education, and to further education, which the state, 
through reasonable measures, must make progressively available and accessible.” The Children’s 
Act (38 of 2005) gives effect to certain rights of children as contained in the Constitution, 
including education. It states that parental responsibilities include giving due consideration to a 
child’s wishes in any decision that will impact on the child’s education, bearing in mind the 
child’s age, maturity and stage of development (section 31(1)b iv). Legislation relating to 
education is further elaborated in the South African School’s Act, which makes education 
compulsory from grades 1-9. According to section 3(6)5 a learner who is subject to compulsory 
attendance and fails to attend school can be investigated, leaving the parents or any other person 
who is preventing the learner from going to school liable for a fine or imprisonment of up to six 
months. According to section 5(3)a, no learner may be refused admission to a public school on 


the grounds that his or her parents are unable to pay the school fees. 


The Guidelines for the Prevention and Management of Sexual Violence and Harassment in 

Public Schools (2008) have been developed to support schools and school communities in 
responding to cases of sexual harassment and sexual violence that are perpetrated against 
learners. In March 2017 the Council of Education Ministers approved a National Policy for the 


Prevention and Management of Learner Pregnancy. 


Implement a national reading campaign. 

Unless learners acquire basic numeracy and literacy skills in the foundation phase, they will 
battle to engage with the curriculum in higher grades and will fall further and further behind. A 
national reading campaign with the slogan “Every child must read fluently in the language of 
learning and teaching of the school (LOLT) by the end of grade 3 (age 9)” should be well 
advertised and articulated and must involve everyone from parents to the President. Individual 
reading should be assessed and monitored. Books should be made available to all learners and 
reading must be portrayed as an important and pleasurable activity. Similar campaigns have 
showed positive results in other countries, including a national goal of ensuring all children read 


by age eight in Brazil and the daily “literacy hour” in the United Kingdom. 


Increase teacher content knowledge and teaching skill. 

No education system can go beyond the competencies and quality of its teachers. Research has 
consistently shown that South Africa’s teachers lack the basic content knowledge and 
pedagogical skill to teach the subjects that they are teaching. The DBE needs to experiment with 
(and evaluate) different alternatives for teacher training, which is particularly important for 
mathematics and English — both areas where there are major deficiencies in existing teacher 
practice. While we ultimately need to identify promising teacher development opportunities in 
the medium to long term, there are short-term options available that show some promise, 
including highly-specified, scripted lesson plans and eye-testing to help identify additional 
barriers to learning among children. These interventions should, however, be piloted and 


evaluated before being rolled out at scale. 


Conduct a countrywide audit of district officials and curriculum advisors. 

One of the major sources of professional help to teachers across the country are district-level 
curriculum advisors (subject specialists), yet many of these advisors have been appointed on 
grounds other than merit or subject expertise. All curriculum advisors should be required to 
complete a subject-specific test and demonstrate their capacity to help teachers in their subject. 
The qualifications of these curriculum advisors should also be reviewed or audited since some 


curriculum advisors have only a matric qualification. 


Reduce drop-out caused by teenage pregnancy and childbearing. 

This was achieved by decreasing the number of unwanted teenage pregnancies, and by finding 
ways of accommodating and re-integrating new mothers. Contraception and other youth-oriented 
health care services should be discreet, friendly and helpful. The second goal was achieved by 


schools’ pro-active support for young mothers to return to school after having given birth. 


Important approaches and interventions for addressing dropout 

Some interventions programmes recommended were adopted to solve the problem of dropouts. 
International and, to a lesser extent, South African literature on school dropout make a number of 
recommendations regarding how school dropout should ideally be tackled. It has been pointed 
out (Rumberger 2004) that interventions can be aimed at systemic changes (e.g. to the school 
system, or social welfare system) or be programmatic, in that they try to effect change at family 


or individual level. 


Systemic Interventions 

Restricting grade retention 

Grade retention has been referred to as “the worst culprit among all student-related factors with 
regard to early school leaving” (De Witte et al. 2013: 15). There are therefore repeated calls in 
the literature to restrict grade retention (ibid.; Branson et al. 2013: 19) and to reduce the number 
of overage learners attending school (Sabates et al. 2010: 18). In South Africa, a recent 
Department of Education directive is seeking to limit retention by restricting schools from 
keeping struggling learners back for more than one year in any three year phase. This should 
help to reduce the practice of “weeding”, but more needs to be done to ensure children start 


school at the correct age and keep up with their age cohort throughout their school journey. 


Improved quality and access to Early Childhood Development 

As Spaull (2015) argues, a national reading campaign targeted at early childhood is a crucial 
intervention for South Africa. De Witte et al. (2013: 16) agree that interventions to improve 
literacy and numeracy must start early and find ways of getting parents to become more engaged 


in the early childhood development and education of their children (see also November 2010). 


Improving the quality of education and the school curriculum 

The South African literature on dropout is united in its conclusion that the quality of education 
offered to marginalized learners must improve radically (Branson et al. 2013; Dieltiens and 
Meny-Gibert 2009; Gustafsson 2011; Moses et al. 2017; Spaull 2015). Amongst other 
interventions, Spaull (2015:39) calls for improved teacher content knowledge and teaching skill 
and a countrywide audit of district officials and curriculum advisors. Going hand-in hand with 
better quality teaching is the need for a “curriculum that is relevant and keeps students engaged 
and motivated” GW-CEEE (2012: 4): it needs to encourage high standards and be relevant and 
better linked rigorous and challenging (De Witte et al. 2013; Dockery N.D.: 32). According to 
Gustafsson (2011: 43) and Pinnock (2016: 235-6), more focus should be put on vocational 


training. 


Early warning tracking systems 

Another dropout prevention strategy at a systemic level is to introduce tracking systems at school 
level, district level and provincial level to identify and track potential dropouts (Dockery N.D.: 
13). Such early warning systems, it is recommended, should track a number of indicators over 
time relating to learner attendance, grade retention, academic performance, social engagement 


and behaviour, and “data must be up-to-date and easily accessible. 


Programmatic Interventions 

Academic interventions 

Organizations such as Ikamva Youth are addressing the academic needs of struggling learners in 
South Africa through small-group tutoring led by peers and near-peers, and the model has had 
impressive results (Spaull 2015: 39). Other NGOs, including Columba Leadership, have fostered 
peer-to-peer academic support, while Vantshwa Va Xivono in Tzaneen, Limpopo, is piloting a 
catch up programme for grade 8 and 9 learners in maths and English. Another important model is 
that adopted by the Sumbandila Scholarship Trust, through its Outlier programme, in which 
learners from under-resourced schools around Makhado, in Limpopo, attend the private 


Ridgeway College for intensive holiday tutoring. 


Psychosocial and adult support 

As the literature shows, dropout is as much about social, psychological and relational factors as it 
is about learning deficits. The provision of psychosocial support (PSS) is recommended, through 
the use of trained advocates (Dockery N.D.: 14) who, more than mentoring, “provide substantial 
support such as aligning services to address academic and social concerns, advocating for the 
students, communicating with parents and school personnel, and meeting frequently with the 


student.” 


Social and life skills development 

Developing the social skills of young people is another crucial aspect in dropout prevention, 
including communication skills, problem solving, emotional intelligence, goal setting, conflict 
resolution, peer resistance and appropriate behaviours (Charmaraman and Hall 2011; Dockery 
N.D.: 16; Hammond et al. 2007: 53). It has been pointed out by Spaull (2015: 39) that life skills 
training around teenage sex and pregnancy is crucial to stem the prevailing problem of dropout 


caused by teenage pregnancy and childbirth. 


After school programmes (ASPs) 

After school programmes are crucial in building social skills and life skills, in addition to 
contributing to academic and behavioural interventions. As Charmaraman and Hall (2011: 5) 
have found, “dynamic arts-based programming that engages youth” in community programmes 


and ASPs contribute positively in particular. 


Targeting high risk behaviours 

Working with learners who display high-risk and anti-social behaviours, such as aggression, 
disruption, bullying, drug and alcohol taking, and sexual activity is also an important prevention 
measure. Active and strong school counselling services, peer education and dropout prevention 
taskforces are recommended approaches for addressing such behaviour in a way which does not 
drive troubled learners out, but rehabilitates them (Dockery N.D.: 19). Organizations such as 
Ikamva Youth are assisting to address behavioural problems in schools through its peer-to-peer 
model (Spaull 2015: 39), while LoveLife and other NGOs similarly work with youth to 


encourage positive behaviour and identity formation. 


Family intervention 

Family interventions that build strong connections to learner’s families are also a crucial aspect 
of dropout prevention and reintegration strategies, since the involvement of parents is vital (De 
Witte et al. 2013: 16; GW-CEEE 2012: 4). In the USA, 64% of exemplary school dropout 
programmes involve both learners and their families and family strengthening is the second most 
common characteristic in exemplary programmes (46% of programmes are involved in this 
activity) (Hammond et al. 2007: 54). Interventions include family counselling, parenting and 
family management workshops, communication skills workshops and parent discussion groups — 
with the aim of improving parenting skills and home environments (Dockery N.D.: 19; 


Hammond et al. 2007: 54). 


Re-engagement and reintegration 

Much as dropout prevention is important, finding ways to re-engage and reintegrate those who 
have already dropped out is also crucial Moore (2016), especially since their life and career 
prospects without a school-leavers certificate have been shown to be meagre (Moses et al. 2017: 
42). Given that learners who are older than their classmates are at the highest risk of dropping 
out, and often become frustrated and cause disruptions, reintegrating dropouts back into the 


conventional schooling system is not easy. 


IMPLICATION OF THE PROBLEM FOR EDUCATION 


More children tend to be out of school in cities compared to rural areas, although there are very 
high numbers of children out of school in the rural farming districts of the Western Cape (ibid.). 
This has an adverse bearing on education because incidence of dropout has disrupted the 
educational policy in South Africa. Not this alone, the education for all programme (EPA) 


became difficult to achieve. 


OUT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN IN ZAMBIA 
Introduction 


In attempt to ensure sustainable development and attainment of equality and equity between men 
and women, the Zambian Government recognized the need for full participation of women in the 
development process at all levels. Therefore, it became necessary for the Government to redress 
the existing gender imbalances and provide equal opportunities for women and men to 
participate and contribute to their fullest ability and equitably benefit from national development. 
Other strategies included the conversion of Boys-only public secondary schools into 
Coeducation High schools; the introduction of the Re-entry Policy in 1997 and the extensive 
classroom construction component of the Basic Education Sub-Sector Investment Programme 
(BESSIP, 1998-2002) to improve access to basic education for Grades 1-7 to all eligible 


Zambian children. 


Apart from that, in March 2000, the Government of Zambia decided to formulate the National 
Gender Policy which had a holistic approach in ensuring a full participation and equitable benefit 


of both sexes from the development process. 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE PROBLEM 

There is gender imbalance in access to education in Zambia. It has been noted that the enrolment 
and progression rates of boys and girls in school differ a lot. According to Katongo (2004), girls 
enrol in grade | in numbers almost equal to that of boys. The gap between sexes starts to widen 
from grade 5 to grade 7, with the girls accounting for only 46 percent. This is because the drop 


up rate for girls is higher than for boys. 


The implementation of the Free Primary Education Policy is not being implemented well. In 
theory, with the introduction of the Free Primary Education Policy, government and schools are 
supposed to be responsible for all costs of primary education including instructional materials, 
meaning an entirely free education system on the part of the parents. In practice, however, 
parents bear certain costs of education as the schools have not been able to meet their obligations 


(Mwanza, 2013). Parents still pay other fees such as Parents Teachers’ Association (PTA) and 


maintenance fees and have other requirements to meet. In most cases parents still cannot afford 


these other school costs (Mwanza, 2013). 


HOW THE PROBLEM AROSE 

Zambia recognizes the principle that education is a fundamental human right. This is clearly 
stipulated in the national constitution and education policy (GRZ, 1996; Ministry of Education, 
1996). In practice, however, the right to education is enjoyed by the rich, but not by the poor. 
According to the Government of the Republic of Zambia (2008), high poverty levels in Zambia 
have led to some children failing to enroll in schools, this was reported according to The Central 


Statistical Office of Zambia in 2011. 


The problem of high drop-out rates is common among girls. The Ministry of Education 
(2007:49) define dropout rate as “the proportion of pupils enrolled in a given grade who drop out 
of school during the school year”. Some children drop out of school before completing a full 
basic education cycle. In 2015 UNESCO reports: “...dropout remains an issue: in 32 countries, 
mostly in Sub-Saharan Africa, at least 20% of children enrolled in primary school are not likely 
to reach the last grade” (UNESCO, 2015:75). In Zambia, the dropout rates are high from grade 5 
onwards (Ministry of Education, Science, Vocational Training and Early Education, 2015). 


These factors are adversely affecting the achievement of universal primary education. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING OUT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Factors that lead to girls dropping out of school 

The factors that have contributed to girls dropping out of school are as follows: poverty, cultural 
practices, pregnancies and early marriages, and HIV and AIDS (Mwanza, 2010). These issues 


are explained in much detail below. 


Poverty level 

Poverty has become prevalent among the rural community in Zambia compared to the urban 
area. As a result of this, the majority of parents cannot afford to send their children to school 
resulting in rural-urban inequalities. One may suggest that wealth gaps between urban and rural 


areas exacerbate already existing inequalities between girls and boys. As Watkins (2000) argues 


“poverty reinforces gender inequity so that girls born into poor households face far more 
restricted opportunities for education than girls born into wealthy households” (Watkins, 


2000:156). 


Domestic cores and Early marriage 

In Zambia, at the middle basic and secondary school levels some girls fail to continue with their 
education due to domestic chores, early marriages or them becoming pregnant. GRZ (2008) 
observes that in Zambia, girls are married off by their parents when they are still very young at 
school-going age. This is especially true in rural areas. Cultural values and beliefs have played a 
key role in hindering some girls from progressing with their schooling or even from accessing it 


altogether. 


Cultural believe 

Attitudes and beliefs obtaining in patriarchal systems of society in some parts of Zambia that rate 
men as superior to women adversely affect how men regard women especially when it comes to 
equal participation in decision-making, economic empowerment and access to education. In 
situations where family resources are not enough and parents have to make a choice who to send 
to school, the boy and not the girl is likely to be sent to school. Hartwell (1998) confirms that 
poor, rural families with many children often do not choose to spend the little money they have 
to pay school expenses for their girl-children. Many rural families and communities see 
schooling for a girl as a waste of resources as she will soon get married. Also, even if she were to 
continue with her education, it would be her husband and in-laws to benefit and not her family 


members. 


Female domestic labour 

Female domestic labour is a major factor that hinders girls’ achievement at school and also an 
opportunity cost for parents when they make a choice about whether to send a child to school. 
Actually, the need for female domestic labour influences decisions about whether to send a girl 
child to school in the first place and, once at school, how long she should stay. Generally, parents 
in Africa including Zambia attach a much higher value to female domestic labour than that of 


males as females due to patriarchal practices perform major domestic chores such as cooking, 


fetching for water and firewood, caring for the siblings, sick and old, and all house work to 
sustain households. As a result, girls especially in rural areas attend school more irregularly and 
less intensively than the boys. Subsequently, gender inequities with regards to school attendance, 


retention and completion rates continue in Zambia. 


Teenage pregnancies and early marriages 

This is major constraints against girls’ education in Zambia (Mwanza, 2010). Girls’ poor 
participation in education is common in rural areas of Zambia due to cultural practices which 
encourage early marriages among girls. For example, in Chongwe District in Zambia, most head 
teachers and teachers cited traditions such as allowing girls to sleep in their own small shelters 
(separate from their parents’ house), common among the local communities, as the main cause of 
teenage pregnancies among school girls. This is because the ‘freedom’ of girls sleeping in their 
own shelters encourages girls to invite their boyfriends during the night. Moreover, early 
marriage is often decided upon by parents/guardians. As Swainson (1995:26) points out: In 
Zambia, as the girl grows older, her family is concerned about the possibility of her getting 
pregnant out of wedlock and having a child before a girl gets married often implies that the 
family cannot demand a high bride price if she does get married eventually. Where there are 
financial constraints, parents may choose to marry a daughter in order to use the bride price to 


send her siblings to school or simply reduce the burden of having to support too many children. 


HIV and AIDS Syndrome 

HIV and AIDS have had negative effects on the lives of people and children have not been 
spared. It has resulted into a generation of children without parents in some cases. “AIDS has 
claimed at least one million lives annually in Sub-Saharan Africa since 1998” (UNAIDS, 
2011:7). In Zambia, as GRZ (2002:79) notes that: “In addition, due to HIV/AIDS about 600,000 
children have become orphans, and this contributes to the high drop-out rate in schools”. Various 
studies also report that parental loss affects children psychologically and economically (Mwanza, 
2008). Several research-based studies have found evidence that parental loss is associated with 
the increased risk of children dropping out of school or delaying school entry (Robson and 
Kanyanta, 2007; Mwanza, 2008: Kasirye and Hisali, 2009). Children from households with 
individuals who are in the late stages of HIV and AIDS are not able to go to school. 


HOW THE PROBLEM WAS SOLVED 

The Re-entry Policy 

Since pregnancy was a major cause for girls’ drop out from schools, the Government of the 
Republic of Zambia introduced the Re-entry Policy in September 1997. Before, the Re-entry 
Policy was introduced; the policy that was in place was that when school girls fell pregnant they 
were expelled from school. Meanwhile, the boys continued with their education in spite of 
impregnating school girls. The Re-entry Policy allows girls who fall pregnant to return to school 
after delivery, and that those that had been expelled in 1997 should be permitted to return to 
school (Ministry of Education, 2004). The guidelines of the Re-entry Policy include: 

i) The steps that need to be taken after a pregnancy have been detected; 

ii) The documents which should be given to the pregnant girl when she goes on leave and those 
that should be maintained by schools on pregnant girls; 

iii) The length of time for re-entry after delivery; 

iv) What can be done to improve the school environment and prevent pregnancies (Ministry of 


Education, FAWEZA and UNICEF, 2004). 


Since the introduction of the Re-entry policy in 1997, some girls have taken advantage of the 
policy by going back to different schools but many have not (Ministry of Education, 2010). 
Many girls who fell pregnant have not returned to school due to financial constraints as it will be 
seen in detail below. Statistics on pregnancies and readmissions at national level, show that since 
2002 the proportion of girls going back to school at the basic education level has varied between 


34 and 43 percent (Ministry of Education, 2010:12). 


Furthermore, the re-entry policy put in place the following measures: 

a.) Each school should had a trained female Counsellor for girls and a male Counsellor for boys 
on sexual and gender relations and reproductive health education included on the timetable to 
reduce incidences of teen pregnancies. 

b.) Schools had to sensitize pupils on the consequences of pregnancy for both girls and boys, i.e. 
both would be sent on maternity/paternity leave and that the school Guidance and Counselling 
Department would contact legal bodies for information on legal action and maintenance for the 


girl and the child. 


c.) Existing Student Alliance for Female Education (SAFE) Clubs and Child Rights Clubs were 
strengthened and new ones established in all the schools (Ministry of Education, FAWEZA & 
UNICEF, 2004, p. 12). 


From the forgoing, it can be concluded that the girl child education awareness campaigns 
between 2002 and 2006 on enrolment and retention in selected basic schools produced positive 
results. Other measures include an increase in the provision of textbooks and the declaration that 
government would offer free education from grade 1 to 7 and that with or without uniforms, 
children would be allowed to attend school. In addition, children would be provided with free 
exercise books and pencils. 

Again, the Ministry of Education officials and teachers used the following methods: 

a. Parent-Teachers’ Association meetings 

b. Psycho-socio counselling talks 

c. Radio advertisements 

d. In-house workshops 

e. Drama and poetry 

f. School clubs 

g. Integration of girls into former boys-only schools 

h. Forming classes exclusively for girls under the Programme called Programme for the 
Advancement of Girls’ Education (PAGE) 

i. Pupil-parent orientations 

The NGOs mainly used the following methods to create awareness of the importance of 
educating the girl-child: 

a. Brochures and fliers 

b. Television role plays and drama (in places where television service is available) 

c. Radio advertisements 

d. Community sensitization through sketches 

e. Sensitization meetings with the local leadership 


f. Organization of role model talks 


IMPLICATION OF THE PROBLEM FOR EDUCATION 

Overall, the campaign to a larger extent can be described as having achieved its objective of 
increasing access and retention of the girl-child in school. Not only did it create awareness about 
the importance of education among the girl-children, but it also encouraged parents and the 
community in general on the need to send and support the girl children at school. The success of 
the campaign can be confirmed by both the statistics emanating from the study including 


information from the participants themselves. 


CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATION 

The comparative study above showcases the problem faced by educational sector in the studied 

countries, that is, Nigeria, South Africa and Zambia. Despite that Nigeria has put interventions 

measure such as: 

a.) Intensive Advocacy to, Sensitization and Mobilization of Religious and Traditional Leaders. 

b.) Establishment and growth of Female Teachers Trainee Scholarship Scheme (FTTSS) in 
Rural Communities. 

c.) Integration of Formal School Curriculum into Quranic Education. 

d.) Free and Compulsory Basic Education in Nigeria. 

e.) Establishment and Funding of Girls’ Education Project (GEP) (2005-2007) & (2008-2011). 

f.) Conditional Cash Transfer. 

g.) Capacity Building of Teachers. 

h.) Capacity Building for NFE Instructors. 

i.) _UBEC Intervention in Teacher Recruitment. 

j.) Increased In-take of Students by Colleges of Education. 

k.) Application of the Principles of Child Friendly School (CFS) 


Nigeria can borrow a leave from strategies adopted by South Africa and Zambia to tackle the 
problem of out of school children and dropouts. For example the re-entry method adopted in 
South Africa and Zambia for dropout girls due to pregnancy can be employed in Nigeria 
situation especially in the Northern Nigeria where children were forced into early marriage. Girls 


accounted for large percentage of dropouts in Zambia and that was why they employed the 


strategy of re-entry. The problem is similar to what Nigeria is experiencing in the North and the 


re-entry strategy can be adopted. 


Furthermore, Nigeria can borrow leave from Zambia strategy of campaign through the Ministry 
of Education officials and teachers as follows: 

a. Parent-Teachers’ Association meetings 

b. Psycho-socio counselling talks 

c. Radio advertisements 

d. In-house workshops 

e. Drama and poetry 

f. School clubs 

g. Integration of girls into former boys-only schools 

h. Forming classes exclusively for girls under the Programme called Programme for the 
Advancement of Girls’ Education (PAGE) 


i. Pupil-parent orientations 


Similarly the NGO can contribute their quota to the campaign as used in Zambia. The NGOs 
mainly used the following methods to create awareness of the importance of educating the girl- 
child: Brochures and fliers, television role plays and drama (in places where television service is 
available), radio advertisements, community sensitization through sketches, sensitization 
meetings with the local leadership and organization of role model talks. 

These intervention measures will help to reduce the incidence of out of school children in 


Nigeria and enable the attainment of the EPA goals. 
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